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BUSINESS FILING 


By Bassett and Agnew 





How to teach filing 
thoroughly, quickly 
and economically — 





BUSINESS FILING consists of a cloth- The following are the jobs to be com- 
bound textbook and a separate filing out- pleted. Seven cf the jobs cover basic 
fit. filing and index procedures. Jobs 5, 8, 
The course is outlined fer twenty, thirty, “se on oo EeNREAty joe: come 
the less frequently used plans. 

or forty hours cf instruction, depending 

upon the number of jobs completed. 1. Card Filing 

Answer sheets are included for every 

jcb so that when the student has finished, 2. Card Filing with Cross Reference. 


he fills in the answer sheet for the teacher 3. Additional Practice in Card Filing 
to check the accuracy of the work. In 
this respect the laboratory work is almost 4. Alphabetic Correspondence Filing 


self-checkina. 


5. Triple Check Automatic Filing 

BUSINESS FILING is the answer to the a sai 

USINESS ": vere 6. Numeric Correspondence Filing 
demancs cf schools which have wanted 
to teach filing but have not been able to 7. Subject Filing Practice 
obtain adequate material at a reasonable 

. . . oe 8. Decimal, Duplex-Numeric, Duplex- 
price. Materials consist of filing cards, Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric 
cross reference cards, guide cards, Codes 


gummed labels, folders with printed cap- 


] 


; ' 9. Geographic Filing Practice 
tions, and correspondence required in 


the actual filing. 10. Russell-Soundex Coding Practice 
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CONSUMER ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS has been com- 
pletely revised. A study of the table of contents will 
show that it provides the necessary background for an 
understanding of consumer problems and takes up in 
detail the specific solution of the most important con- 
sumer problems. It is up to date in every detail and is 
packed full of worth-while specific information. With 
this textbook you may obtain an optional workbook and 
an optional set of achievement tests. 
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We Educators 





There is probably no problem more vital today than the problem of our 
young people and our responsibility to them. This is indeed a responsibility 
which has been passed over too long. 

Our country is made up of people—the everyday type. Its progress is the 
progress of those people; its development, their development. This means that 
our country is going to go where we take it and no farther. The world of to- 
morrow belongs to the students who are today entrusted to our care—they 
are the business folk, the leaders, the executives, the educators of another 
generation. Their ideals, their ambitions, their goals—those aspirations which 
we have instilled in them; the inspiration which we have fostered, the good 
which has emanated from the teaching personality—these are the fundamentals 
of education which make the man of tomorrow. 


Our first and foremost step is to realize, as educators, that the school 
facilities and subject matter are incidental to the main purpose. They are but 
vehicles, merely servants, and through them is afforded the opportunity to 
reach the essence—the young man and the young woman. 


Fundamentally, man is a spirit, temporarily using the body for the purpose 
of self-expression. It is this spirit that must be reached, and it cannot be reached 
by the exterior application of ‘‘coats’’ or ‘‘veneers’’ of subject matter and 
factual detail. No, we must get inside; we must engender within his very ‘“‘vitals”’ 
a desire to ‘‘be’’; and a desire and determination to work in order that some 
day he might ‘‘be.’’ 

As teachers and administrators we must, in our turn, become students— 
students of people. In becoming students of people, we become makers of men. 
We must be the embodiment of the ideas and ideals, the attitudes and en- 
deavors, which we hold out to youth; we must be a living challenge for their 
imaginations, making things live and making history talk. 

Each year thousands of new students enter schools. I wonder how many 
of them will be able to look back to some teacher who was able to reach out 
and give them the strength of character, the warmth of friendship, and the 
guiding hand that so many of them need. Or, do most teachers fall into this 
category: they are on the job every day; they teach from textbooks; they keep 
records; but do they reach into the spirit, quicken the imaginations, or fire 
the youngsters with a zest for living, a desire to be a part of this great country 
of ours? 

This, then, is my concern: the youth of our day. What they are today, 
they are; what they will be tomorrow will be the result of their contacts with 
us. I should like to see each one engaged in the teaching profession in the role 
of an explorer—exploring the potentialities of individual students, awakening 
in them the realization of those potentialities and spurring them on to take a 


part in a wonderful world. 
afb e re 


Sanford L. Fisher, president of National 

Association of Accredited Commercial 

Schools; president of The Fisher School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Tomorrow Another Day for the Business Teacher 


by 
Lawrence W. Dixon 
School of Business Administration 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 





Much attention will now 
necessarily have to be devoted 
to an over-all adjustment of 
the commerce curricula to. a 
peacetime economy. Unless 
those of us who are primarily 
interested in promoting the 
teaching of commerce are pre- 
pared for this transition, we 
may sooner or later find our- 
selves facing a dilemma that 
will naturally hinder our future 
program. ‘The past few years, 
of course, have brought forth 
unparalled conditions.’ ' Cus- 
tomary ways of doing ‘things 
in many instances have practically turned 
topsy-turvy. But fortunately we are begin- 
ning to see the dawn of a new day. 

A BUSINESSMAN’S OPINION. Employers have 
been experiencing their share of disappoint- 
ments in recent years. An outstanding 
businessman remarked a short time ago 
that he hoped the day would soon come 
when those desiring employment would find 
it not only convenient, but also necessary to 
come to him instead of his having to go to 
them. This, I am sure, represents the view- 
point of the typical employer during the 
war. One can only sympathize with the 
employer during this period of extreme emer- 
gency. He has found himself just a victim 
of circumstances. As a matter of fact, 
through outright necessity rather than by 
choice, he has exerted the initiative in his 
endeavor to contact available competent 
employees. As a result of these conditions, 
employees have been increasingly independ- 
ent. They have been in a favorable bargain- 
ing position and they knew it. This situation 
has not been conducive to attaining en- 
couraging recognition for scholastic achieve- 
ments in the teaching of business subjects. 
Under our speeding-up process, students 
graduated in a comparatively short period of 
time. The students have been placing great 
emphasis on completing the prescribed 
courses and thus stepping into satisfactory 
positions. 

EMPLOYMENT TRENDS. Heretofore the suc- 
cess of any department or school of business 
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has been measured largely by 
the success of its graduates. 
However, there has been in 
recent years a noticeable devia- 
tion from the more or less 
traditional method observed 
by business students in obtain- 
ing employment. Before the 
war an applicant often had to 
sell himself through a letter of 
application before the prospec- 
tive employer manifested suffi- 
cient interest to invite the ap- 
plicant to report for a personal 
interview. During the war this 
situation more or less met 
with a reversal, for the employer was usually 
pleased to have an opportunity to interview 
anyone who disclosed an interest in obtain- 
ing employment. No longer could the 
employer afford to become too technical in 
requesting the school authorities to send 
him someone possessing definite specified 
qualifications; or if the services of a young 
lady were required, the former usual request 
for one who was “not hard to look at”? was 
paraphrased to mean “anyone will do.” 

FUTURE CHALLENGES WILL BE MADE. Under 
the circumstances, the teachers were per- 
haps inclined to attribute conditions to 
natural causes without displaying over- 
enthusiasm for remedying the situation. In 
some instances, they were prone to conclude 
that “everything taken into consideration, 
they have done quite a satisfactory job,” 
and relieve their minds of the unpleasant 
and negative thoughts. This viewpoint, to 
be sure, represents the easiest way out; but 
we can quite profitably look forward to the 
transitional period when conditions will be 
thrown in reverse. 

The employer, the student, the parent, 
the taxpayer—yes, the school administrator, 
as well as the classroom teacher—will be 
raising a number of “whys” in the future; 
we must be ready, able, and willing to meet 
them squarely. The subjects we teach, as 
well as the methods we observe in teaching 
them, may be overshadowed with numerous 
challenges. We cannot endeavor to evade 
issues; we must face them. The business 
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teacher should not only be on the alert for 
meeting problems as they are presented, but 
he should also encourage their being brought 
out in the open for consideration. These chal- 
lenges, after having been tossed about, will no 
doubt result in a widespread revamping of 
courses and in a revision of requirements. 

VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN SELLING. In 
order to satisfy student needs in the future, 
more and more attention must be focused 
on ways and means of developing in the stu- 
dent the “‘art of persuasion.” Its vocational 
aspects will be far-reaching; its possibilities, 
unlimited. From all reports, a large per- 
centage of the young men now in the armed 
service have expressed a desire to enter some 
phase of selling after the war. Greater com- 
petition among business concerns will result 
in an increasing demand for better qualified 
salespeople. A sales connection will certainly 
offer a fertile field for service, since so many 
consumer articles will be sadly in need of 
replenishing. Favorable attention, no doubt, 
will be given to selling possibilities even by 
those individuals classified as introverts and 
by those who are not psychologically adapted 
to selling, but who realize that many key 
positions in the business administrative 
field are often filled by those who came up 
through the ranks of selling. 

Business contacts will be simpler and more 
effective, providing the student is taught to 
be conscious of his personal qualities while 
endeavoring to put his “best foot forward.” 
One who has acquired a thorough under- 
standing of human nature will be able to 
analyze better what has been said in an 
interview, as well as to determine accurately 
the thoughts a person is entertaining but 
not expressing. In doing so, an individual 
will be assuming the role of a diplomat as 
well as the role of a mind reader. 

PERSUASION THROUGH BUSINESS LETTERS. 
One cannot afford to overlook the important 
significance of written communication which 
is a part of the “art of persuasion.” The 
business letter requires a high degree of skill 
and diplomacy. ‘The employee, therefore, 
should be qualified to assist the employer in 
establishing profitable contacts; otherwise, 
he may be classified as mere “dead wood” 
in the organization. To accomplish this 
objective, the employee should be thoroughly 
trained in composing all the various types of 
business letters which are extremely im- 
portant in everyday business dealings. The 
motive behind every business letter sent out 
by a firm is to sell successfully an idea that 
will bring either immediate or subsequent 
favorable results. 
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One of the surest and quickest ways for a 
new office employee to gain recognition is to 
write effective and convincing business let- 
ters. However, regardless of an employee’s 
biased opinions concerning practical business 
letters, he should not disregard the prefer- 
ences of his employer. Many open-minded 
employers, after recognizing the thorough 
training of their employees, will gladly ex- 
tend to them the privilege of using their own 
initiative soon after the beginning of their 
employment. A few years ago a retired 
bishop came to the school in which I was 
teaching for the purpose of conducting short 
special courses. Immediately after assuming 
his duties, he requested the services of a 
student secretary. When I selected the best 
qualified student for this task, I suggested a 
number of do’s and don’ts which she should 
observe, among them being to inquire as to 
whether he desired to use the open or closed 
style of punctuation in his letters. The stu- 
dent was taken by surprise when the bishop 
confessed that he did not know the difference 
and asked for an explanation. Numerous 
businessmen have similar shortcomings, 
since few of them have had any specialized 
training in letter writing. 

After taking a sample of the inferior 
quality of business letters which are sent 
through the mails daily, we can safely con- 
clude that not a high degree of skill would be 
required to excel in business in so far as the 
task of writing business letters is concerned. 
However, the average employer does not 
necessarily have to be a past master at the 
art of writing letters himself in order to be 
able to recognize a good, poor, or indifferent 
letter when he sees it. (It was Mark Twain’s 
wife who set out to convert her famous hus- 
band away from his customary and easy- 
flowing style of gaining emphasis through the 
use of profanity. Each time he used profanity 
she would use similar expressions, where- 
upon Mark commented, “My dear, you 
have the right words but the wrong tone.’’) 

OTHER SOCIAL BUSINESS SUBJECTS DESERVE 
GREATER EMPHASIS. In addition to the sub- 
jects of a social business nature mentioned 
above for which there will be a greater need 
in the future, I have no hesitancy in ventur- 
ing the opinion that additional courses, in- 
cluding general business, commercial law, 
commercial geography, business organiza- 
tion, consumer economics, and commercial 
arithmetic, will contribute much toward 
meeting future business needs in the second- 
ary schools. This forecast is far from being 
an original thought. During’a period when 
there has been a large surplus of individuals 
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trained for technical commerce positions, 
there has naturally followed a popular urge 
for broader training. While we have been 
busy discussing what ought to be, we have 
done relatively little in the way of improving 
present conditions. ‘This idea of possibly 
enlarging the curriculum is similar to the 
grasses of the field that spring up only to be 
cut down and wither away. Heretofore we 
perhaps have been guilty of neglect of duty 
in failing to keep everlastingly before the 
teachers the model curriculum; instead, we 
have appeared content to permit the whole 
idea of curriculum revision to become less 
significant with the march of time. 

First of all, there must be a sufficient 
number of teachers well trained and well 
equipped for teaching these additional 
courses. As compared with the broad prepa- 
ration that is usually given for the teaching 
of so-called skill subjects, the new teacher 
naturally has reason to lack sufficient self- 
confidence and enthusiasm in attempting 
to teach the newer prescribed courses. 

The courses that have proved most popu- 
lar in the past naturally have been preferred 
in a large measure by the experienced 
teacher. The incoming and inexperienced 
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teacher, therefore, is compelled from circum- 
stances to teach the additional courses. In 
order that the teacher of the newer courses 
may make them sufficiently stimulating to 
the students, it is necessary for him to make 
a great deal of outside preparation. A con- 
siderable amount of collateral reading will 
have to be done if the objective of proper 
motivation is to be attained. Regardless of 
the training and the experience a teacher 
has had, he cannot teach successfully any 
of the social-business courses without first 
making a thorough preparation for each 
assignment. 

AN INCREASING DEMAND FOR BUSINESS 
TEACHERS. I would not seriously subscribe to 
the often quoted saying: “If you can, do; if 
you can’t, teach; if you can’t teach, teach 
others to teach.” It is reported throughout 
the country that schools are suffering as a 
result of an insufficient number of trained 
business teachers. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how teachers of business subjects come 
nearer to meeting our government’s needs 
than teachers in some of the other fields. It 
is quite probable that many of these busi- 
ness teachers who left their profession on 

(Concluded on page 62) 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


By GOODFELLOW and KAHN 
PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an entirely 


new type of material that trains students specifically 
for an important clerical responsibility in any type of 
business—that of handling and recording business 
transactions. This new book is an illustrated textbook- 
workbook combined. 


The six projects, as listed 
below, cover a wide 
variety of activities in- 


volving clerical duties. 


1. Retail Dairy 


The projects provide for a full semester’s work. The ; 
Business 


average time required for the completion of each of 
the six projects is approximately three weeks. Some 2. Grocery Business 
of the clerical duties covered in the projects include 

taking stock, preparing daily and periodic summary 3. Varnish Manu- 
sheets for salesmen, preparing reports of past-due ac- facturer 

counts with customers, handling complaints and making 
adjustments, and figuring commissions. 


South-Western Publishing Co. | 5 
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New York Chicago 


4. Industrial Insur- 
ance Agent 


. Filling Station 


6. Wholesale Bakery 


Cincinnati San Francisco Dallas 
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Summer Work Experiences of Junior High School Students 


O. |. Schmeelzle 
Director of Counseling and Guidance 
San Francisco Public Schools 


San Francisco, California 


In San Francisco a number of studies have 
been made recently of the working senior 
high school students. These investigations 
show that a large number of the students 
are working, and the evidence indicates that 
employment has a salutary effect on high 
school accomplishment in a majority of 
cases. Placement of students is a co-opera- 
tive function of the school vocational coun- 
selors and the United States Employment 
Service school employment interviewers. 

The junior high schools also do vocational 
placement, particularly of their older stu- 
dents, although it is done on a more limited 
scale than the placement in the senior high 
schools. Students in the twelve to sixteen 
age categories are definitely limited by law, 
and usually by physical development and 
ability, from competing on equal terms with 
older students. Yet, many of these younger 
boys and girls do obtain jobs on their own 
initiative, while others are eager for work. 

These facts prompted a study to discover 
what kinds of work junior high school stu- 
dents are qualified to do. A knowledge of 
the work experiences of junior high school 
students during the eleven-week summer 
vacation would indicate the kinds of paid 
employment toward which students of that 
age gravitate of their own volition. It was 
felt that this information would be valuable 
to the vocational counselor and the school 
employment interviewer in their efforts to 
supply part-time employment for those who 
wished to work during the school term. 

The James Denman Junior High School 
is a school with an enrollment of more than 
1,400 students. Because of an arrangement 
with a neighboring senior high school, James 
Denman Junior High School does not at 
present have an upper ninth grade; hence it 
is only a two and one-half year junior high 
school. 

Late in September a brief questionnaire 
was administered by the social studies teach- 
ers. Since social studies is a required subject, 
all the 1,352 students present on that day 
filled in the questionnaire. The following 
questions are of interest in this report: 
“What type of work did you do?” and 
“What were your total summer earnings?” 
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by 


and 


E. K. Frederick 


Head Counselor 
Denman Junior High School 
San Francisco, California 


In answer to the first question, it was 
found that a total of twenty-four job classi- 
fications for girls and fifty-one job classifi- 
cations for boys were reported. 


Of the 206 girls who worked for pay, al- 
most 64 per cent of them performed jobs of a 
homemaking or personal service nature, 
such as caring for children, doing housework, 
working as hospital attendants, and caring 
for house pets. Not quite 18 per cent had 
been engaged in such commercial tasks as 
clerking in stores and soda fountains, doing 
office work, working in stockrooms, and de- 
livering papers. Another group of slightly 
less than 13 per cent had been engaged in 
such agricultural tasks as picking or proc- 
essing fruits or vegetables and caring for 
farm animals. Only about 6 per cent of the 
older girls had been engaged in any kind of 
industrial work, such as working in commer- 
cial laundries, candy making firms, or toy 
manufacturing firms. 

Of the 419 boys who worked for pay, al- 
most 59 per cent had been engaged in such 
commercial work as delivering papers, clerk- 
ing in stores, working in stockrooms, doing 
janitor work for stores, delivering for stores, 
and doing messenger service work. Over 15 
per cent did household work, caddying, 
shining shoes, caring for children, caring for 
house pets, and other jobs of a personal 
service nature. Slightly over 18 per cent 
had been engaged in agricultural tasks, such 
as picking fruit or vegetables, doing general 
farm work, doing nursery work, caring for 
farm animals, and caring for lawns and 
shrubbery. About 6 per cent of the older 
boys had been engaged in such industrial 
tasks as laundry work, box making, paint- 
ing, and carpentering. 

In answer to the question, ““What were 
your total summer earnings?” the students 
showed evidence of having definite knowl- 
edge of what they had earned. Only a few 
of those who worked stated that they did 
not remember, and occasionally an amount 
would be found that seemed unduly large. 
On questioning these students, however, 
none were found to have intentionally evaded 
or falsified the answer. It is our belief that 








the answers are substantially correct. The 
accompanying chart shows the results of this 
question. 

CONCLUSIONS. It seems significant that in 
a junior high school without a high-nine 
grade, 56 per cent of the boys and 34 per 
cent of the girls worked for pay during the 
summer. ‘This finding demonstrates the 
initiative and the resourcefulness of students 
at this age level. 

Another interesting conclusion to be 
drawn from this study is derived from the 
relative average earnings of boys and girls 
at different age levels. Boys have been con- 
sistently able to earn more than girls at each 
age level. The average earning for all the 
boys, $66.74, was more than twice the aver- 
age earning of all the girls, which was 


$29.05. Since most working girls were en- 
gaged in caring for children and assisting 
with housework, some indication is therefore 
shown of the relative rates of pay for this 
type of work as compared with the other 
kinds of work in which these students were 
engaged. 

Those interested in the job placement of 
junior high schoo! students should bear in 
mind the fact that, because of age, the laws 
bar these students from engaging in many 
kinds of industrial work. 

The study was significant and profitable 
from the standpoint of indicating the num- 
ber of students who are able to find work on 
their own initiative and in revealing the 
kinds of work in which they are most likely 
to succeed. 


TOTAL SUMMER EARNINGS 


Average earnings per student 


Total students working in each group 


Total earnings in each group 
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No. Working: 
Boys 91 47 86 62 133 419 
Girls 34 25 63 19 65 206 
Total Students 625 
Earnings: 
Boys $4,023.51 $2,169.84 $5,134.47 $4,952.65 $11,682.64 $27,963.11 
Girls 1,150.92 378.03 1,208.18 699.50 2,547.51 $5,984. 14 


56 


Total Earnings $33,947.25 
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Visual Aids for Teaching Typewriting 


by 


Michael L. Collins 
Manual Arts High School 
Los Angeles, California 


The blackboard is the most obvious and 
most convenient visual aid in the ordinary 
classroom, and it is probably used more than 
any other visual aid. The typewriting 
teacher should begin to use the blackboard 
on the first day, or he should at least write 
his name on it at that time. He should also 
pronounce his name clearly (several times if 
it is an especially difficult name). 

Early two-, three-, and four-letter drills 
should be neatly written or printed on the 
blackboard; the student should never be left 
in doubt as to what he is supposed to be 
writing. Lesson directions, when not com- 
plete or clear in the textbook, should be 
written on the blackboard and explained. 
If the student hears the direction, as well as 
sees it, he is more likely to understand and 
follow it. 

In the teaching of margin setting, tabula- 
tion, envelope addressing, business letter 
forms, and vertical and horizontal centering, 
the use of the blackboard is desirable. Even 
when complete forms are printed plainly in 
the textbook, it is good teaching procedure 
to break the forms down, illustrating com- 
ponent parts or steps on the blackboard. 

The use of vari-colored chalks “lights up” 
blackboard drawings, especially when each 
color is used to delineate one feature. 
Teachers have not made enough use of 
colored chalk as a visual aid. 

Textbook illustrations are nearly always 
well-planned learning aids, but too many 
teachers of typewriting are likely to point 
out those illustrations which exemplify cor- 
rect body posture and correct arm and hand 
position during the early weeks of the course, 
and then forget about their importance dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. No doubt the 
student should be encouraged to check him- 
self against these excellent illustrations 
almost daily, or until the proper habits are 
formed. ‘The opaque projector may be used 
to magnify such pictures. 

A “live” bulletin board is easy to keep and 
many students will cast glances in its di- 
rection each day as they come into the 
classroom to see if “something new has been 
added.” I have often received excellent un- 
solicited articles and photographs from the 
students themselves, such as items which 
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they had clipped from their own newspapers 
and magazines and brought to school. 

Feature stories concerning local typists 
and secretaries who made good are popular 
bulletin board materials. Pictures of movie 
stars using typewriters, Navy and Army 
typists, Albert Tangora and other expert 
typists, radio script writers and authors 
at work, and countless other pictures illus- 
trating how “boy or girl meets typewriter” 
are excellent motivators. 

A good bulletin board should be neat; it 
probably should have printed headings such 
as: Typing I, Typing II, Speed Test Results, 
Accuracy Test Results, Typing News, and 
Humor. It should also be changed no less 
often than twice each month. 

Pictorial stills, plain black and white pic- 
tures, colored photographs, drawings, and 
cartoons constitute the most available forms 
of visual aid materials for typewriting teach- 
ers. Those pictures which are intended to 
help teach some particular phase of the work 
‘an be shown on the screen by the opaque 
projector or lantern slide. Those pictorial 
stills whose purpose is merely to amuse or 
which are of uncertain value to motivation 
or direct learning may be placed on the 
bulletin board without comment. The num- 
ber of photographs which are applicable to 
the motivation and implementation of 
typewriting skill are too numerous and varied 
to be described here. Many teachers of type- 
writing have large files of such pictures and 
have been using them for years, possibly 
without realizing that they were using first- 
rate visual aids. 

Maps, charts, and graphs are many and 
varied. In the typing room, however, there 
probably will not be a great demand for 
maps. A small United States map showing 
the full names of states and their correct 
abbreviations (according to U. S. Postal 
authorities) would be useful, as well as a 
map showing the new postal zones of the 
particular locality wherein the school is 
located. 

Charts for recording progress in speed and 
accuracy are furnished free by some com- 
mercial textbook companies. Many teachers 
prefer to mimeograph individual speed and 
accuracy charts to be kept by the student 
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himself in order that he may “compete 
against himself” rather than against other 
members of the class. The keyboard chart 
is seen by the beginning typist on the first 
day of school. While there is some disagree- 
ment as to its value, it is still hanging on 
the wall in a majority of typing rooms 
throughout the nation. Charts illustrating 
correct posture and names of machine parts 
are also widely used. Students are always 
interested in their progress in typewriting, 
and charts which show work assigned and 
work completed can be added to those show- 
ing accuracy and speed results. 

The demonstration, in typewriting, refers 
primarily to the teacher’s “here’s how” ac- 
tivities, or the physical motions he goes 
through while illustrating the common tech- 
niques of typewriting. ‘The demonstration 
has also become synonymous, in typewriting 
classes, with the performance presented by 
a visiting typing expert or champion, who 
is nearly always referred to as a “demon- 
strator.” 

The teacher begins, or should begin, demon- 
strating correct techniques during the first 
class session in typewriting. One of the first 
things the teacher should do is to show the 
class members how to remove their type- 
writer covers from the machines carefully 
and how to place them neatly over the backs 
of their chairs. Many covers are ripped 
and torn because of careless handling, and 
the mechanism of the typewriter easily be- 
comes clogged with dust when the machine 
is not covered properly. Among other com- 
mon techniques easily demonstrable by the 
typing teacher are: correct body position, 
including back, arms and hands; paper in- 
sertion and removal; stroking technique; 
carriage throw; use of shift keys, tabulator, 
back spacer, space bar, and other parts. 

The typing expert or champion usually 
presents a demonstration which is a motivat- 
ing influence of the first magnitude. Not 
only do the students gasp with amazement 
as they note the visitor’s high speed, but 
they also listen with unusually close atten- 
tion as he tells them “how he got that way.” 
This explanation involves an excellent review 
of the points which the typing teacher has 
often stressed: correct posture, correct posi- 
tion of the hands and wrists, correct fingering 
technique, quick carriage throw, concen- 
tration on the copy, and many other points. 
A good demonstrator backs up a good teacher 
100 per cent. Unfortunately these excep- 
tional audio-visual experiences are not more 
often available, because good demonstrators 
are not continually on tour. 
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The school journey is simply another name 
for “class excursion” or “‘field trip.” The 
term, “school journey,” implies a journey 
away from the environment of the regular 
classroom and into a refreshingly new and 
different learning situation; it also implies 
that this different environment will con- 
tribute experiences that will aid the educa- 
tive process by less formal means than are 
daily employed in the classroom. The school 
journey is obviously dependent upon local 
facilities for its success. It is also, for the 
duration of the war, dependent upon trans- 
portation facilities for its life. While the 
small size and number of local business es- 
tablishments will always limit the scope of 
the field trip in many localities, it is possible 
to point out a few general possibilities in this 
field: 

Local business colleges usually possess a 
larger variety of typewriters and other office 
machines, than the ordinary high school 
possesses. The average high school typist 
usually gets to know once or, at the most, two 
makes of typewriters. The second-year stu- 
dent should be informed of the fact that he 
may, upon graduation and subsequent em- 
ployment, be introduced suddenly to a 
“strange” typewriter, and that his employer 
will undoubtedly expect him to turn out 
mailable letters on his first day at work. 
Teachers of typewriting are responsible, 
therefore, for making certain that their stu- 
dents will be able to manipulate this 
“strange” machine satisfactorily. A trip to 
the local business college for this one pur- 
pose would be a worthy excursion. In addi- 
tion to the typewriters, however, we could 
also briefly introduce students to the simpler 
adding machines, the Mimeograph and other 
duplicators, the Addressograph, and many 
other business machines often available in 
business colleges. 

Local business offices, if they are large 
enough, can supply worthy audio-visual ex- 
periences. 'yping students who are enrolled 
in a bookkeeping course will be interested in 
the operation of billing machines; they will 
also be interested in the operation of book- 
keeping machines. The local bank may have 
a former graduate of the same high school 
working on statements. Typists in a large 
office are willing to show the visitors various 
form letters, erasing and carbon copy tech- 
niques, and the types of work they do in a 
typical day. Electromatic typewriters, tele- 
typewriters, line-a-time devices, and numer- 
ous other modern office machines and aids 
may be seen and explained on a profitable 
school journey. 
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The school museum is, strictly speaking, a 
place and is not in itself an audio-visual aid. 
The museum is the repository wherein are 
placed numerous objects, models, and speci- 
mens when they are not in classroom use. 

Objects, models, and specimens are not, 
at present, in general use as visual aids in 
typewriting, and it is quite difficult for me 
to imagine that they will ever play a leading 
role in the field of typewriting. The type- 
writing teacher could, no doubt, accumulate 
excellent samples of work done by previous 
students, and he might also conceivably 
acquire an old model typewriter, but just 
how such objects or models or specimens 
would materially aid the students in learning 
how to type better is not clear. The school 
museum, therefore, is better adapted to 
courses other than typewriting. 


The lantern slide, sometimes called the 
glass slide, is a visual aid which ought to be 
put to greater use in typewriting instruction, 
at least experimentally. The projection 
lantern is not expensive, and the cheapness 
of materials used in making “homemade” 
slides should make the lantern slide an at- 
tractive and a practical visual aid. There 
are many kinds of lantern slides, all easy to 
make: paper cut-out slides, etched glass 
slides (with colored pencils and inks), ceramic 
pencil slides, India ink slides, cellophane 
slides, Lumarith slides, and photographic 
slides. A kit for use in making 150 to 200 
slides is available for $14.50 from the Key- 
stone View Company, Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gertrude Sengbush! experimented with 
the use of lantern slides in classes in both be- 
ginning and advanced typewriting. In the 
beginning classes she included a field of 
seven topics: (1) first lessons in beginning 
typewriting, (2) position, (3) inserting and 
removing of paper from the machine, (4) 
parts of the typewriter, (5) punctuation, (6) 
division of words, and (7) abbreviations. 

One class was taught in the traditional 
manner; that is, they used textbooks, lec- 
tures, and teacher and student demonstra- 
tions. The other class (experimental or 
control group) was taught by the use of 
only textbooks and lantern slides; no lecture 
or demonstration was used. The slides in- 
cluded sketches of the proper position of the 
fingers on the keyboard, the keyboard, the 
“tiger” stroke, finger loads, important facts 
of posture and position techniques, the arm 
position, the importance of keeping the eyes 


on the copy and the hands in proper posi- 
tion, the carriage return, and paper insertion. 
Altogether, seventy-four lantern slides were 
used to illustrate or to “teach” various facts 
in the seven fields. 


At the conclusion of the teaching of each 
phase of the material specified above, Miss 
Sengbush tested the students by means of 
written objective examinations. The stu- 
dents in the class instructed by means of 
lantern slides had a higher median score than 
did the students taught by traditional 
methods. Her statistical tables showed also 
that many more students in the visual 
methods class attained higher scores than 
did the students in the classes conducted by 
traditional methods. 


The filmstrip, Or stripfilm, slidefilm, film- 
slide, is similar in nature and in use to the 
lantern slide. The filmstrip, however, is a 
series of still pictures printed on 35 mm. film. 
“The strips range from ten or twelve inches 
in length to as much as three or four feet. 
The number of pictures on each strip varies 
from ten to more than a hundred, the usual 
number being between forty and fifty. 


“Each picture on the strip film is referred 
to as a frame. The single frame measures 
34" x 1”. Recently, ‘double-frame’ projec- 
tors, in which each picture on the strip film 
is twice the area of the single frame . . . have 
been produced.””? 


The only filmstrip available for use in 
typewriting classes as far as I have been able 
to discover, is ““The History of the Type- 
writer.” This is a 35 mm. (silent) filmstrip, 
containing thirty-four single frames, and it 
costs $2.00. It is distributed by Visual 
Sciences, Suffern, New York. 


The opaque projector is a machine which, 
by an arrangement of light and mirrors, 
projects upon a screen all pictures and 
printed material such as is found in the 
ordinary textbook, book of paintings, or 
children’s story book. 

The opaque projector cannot be used ef- 
ficiently in the ordinary classroom because 
too much light causes a blurred picture. Few 
classrooms can be darkened sufficiently, 
without an extra expenditure for this pur- 
pose, for a “good showing” with the opaque 
projector. When only a picture, not too 
small in size, is shown, the effect is generally 
satisfactory, even though the room may not 
be completely dark. When a print of a 
medium-to-small size is used, the image is 


‘Gertrude Alma Sengbush, An Experiment With the Use of Lantern Slides in the Teaching of Typewriting. Unpublished Master's 


Thesis, June, 1933, University of Southern California. 


*Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts, Audio-Vésual Aids to Instruction (New York City: McGraw-Hill Book Co.), 1940. 
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not generally “sharp” enough for reading 
without eyestrain. 

The motion picture, 16 mm. silent or sound, 
represents the largest group of commercially 
produced audio-visual aids to typewriting 
instruction at present.- Most teachers of 
typewriting have not used these films as in- 
structional aids; many have not even seen 
one of them. 

The extensive use of films in Army and 
Navy training courses has proved to be a 
“shot in the arm” to the whole field of audio- 
visual education. Certain Army and Navy 
films on typewriting instruction have been 
released recently for civilian use. It is ex- 
pected by many that the postwar era will 
witness an increased attention to the value 
and the use of such films in subjects in which 
skill must be developed. 

The following list of motion pictures is as 
complete as it has been possible to make it 
during the six weeks of summer school which 
I devoted to this topic. I believe it is the 
longest and most complete list of such films 
that has ever been compiled. If any films 
have been omitted from this list, it was not 
done intentionally, for I have “canvassed the 
field” quite thoroughly. I would be happy 
to learn of any “missing” films. 


A DIRECTORY 
OF MOTION PICTURE FILMS ON THE 
TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


1. Advanced Typing: Shortcuts* 


16 mm. sound 

Footage: 1350 

Sale Price: $33.89! 

Rental Price: $2.50? 

Stresses the importance of good posture and proper 

arrangement of equipment. Demonstrates how to 

type columns of figures; how to use carbons; how 

to make neat erasures; how to type cards, envel- 

opes, labels, and stapled forms; and how to draw 

lines on the typewriter. 

Where available: ‘For sale by Castle Films, Inc., 
Russ Building, San Francisco 4, 
California; Field Building, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois; and 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 
2For rent by Visual Education 
Service, Inc., 131 Claredon 
Street, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. 


2. Advanced Typing: Duplicating and 
Manuscript* 
16 mm. sound 
Footage: 925 
Sale Price: $23.76—from Castle Films, Inc. 
Rental Price: $3.50—from Visual Education Serv- 
ice. 


Demonstrates the proper method of making master 
copies for duplicating machine use; for correcting 
mistakes on a stencil; for using the electromatic 
hectograph machine; and for making symbols 
which are not on the typewriter. 


3. Albert Tangora in Action 
16 mm. silent 
1 reel, 15 minutes 
Free 
A demonstration at Central High School, in Akron, 
Ohio, of correct seating and arm positions, height 
of machine, and warming up exercises. Albert 
Tangora, world champion typist, demonstrates 
many important principles in the use of the type- 
writer. Some scenes are shown at the regular speed, 
and there are some slow-motion shots. The use of 
the parts of the typewriter are also demonstrated 
by Mr. Tangora. 
Where available: Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
New York. 
4. Art on the Typewriter 


16 mm. silent 

1 reel 

For sale 

Amusing illustration of expert typewriting. A 

young Spanish typist caricatures public characters 

by using various symbols on an ordinary type- 

writer. 

Where available: Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

5. Basic Typing: Machine Operation* 

16 mm. sound 

Footage: 1050 

Sale Price: $26.65—from Castle Films, Inc. 

Rental Price: $2.50—from Visual Education Serv- 

ice. 

A demonstration of typewriting at different speeds, 

ranging from 35 to 180 words a minute. Shows 

use of alignment scale, type guide, line space ad- 

justing lever, touch control, and other controls on 

the typewriter. 

6. Basic Typing: Methods* 

16 mm. sound 

Footage: 1125 

Sale Price: $28.37—from Castle Films, Inc. 

Rental Price: $2.75—from Visual Education Serv- 

ice. 

Traces the development of the typewriter and 

shows the techniques of typing: posture and posi- 

tion, principles of the keyboard, method of striking 

keys, proper feeding of paper. 


7. Championship Typing 

16 mm. silent 

1 reel, about 15 minutes 

Sale Price: $50, less 25 per cent discount to schools 

Rental Price: $2.10 a day 

Features the flying fingers of Grace Phelon, world 

amateur typing champion. Miss Phelon demon- 

strates the right and wrong ways to use the type- 

writer, and illustrates correct posture and fingering. 

There are many slow-motion shots, typed at va- 

rious speeds. 

Where available: New York Y. M. C. A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


*Indicates a Navy film, recently released through the U. S. Office of Education, for distribution by Castle Films, Inc. Public 
schools, ames and state departments, and other institutions whose orders are accompanied with an affidavit indicating a non- 


profit status will be allowed a 10 per cent discount. 
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Eight Parts of a Business Letter (The) 

Rental Price: $1.50 

Where available: Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
West 45th Street, New York, 19, 
New York; and 4247 Piedmont 
Avenue, Oakland, California. 


Five C’s of Business Letter Writing (The) 


No material concerning this film was available at 

the time the firm answered my letter of inquiry. 

Where available: Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 
45th Street, New York 19, New 
York; and 4247 Piedmont Ave- 
nue, Oakland, California. 


Improved Drills and Techniques in Type- 
writing 

16 mm. silent 

2 reels, time about 31 minutes 

Rental Price: $3.50 for two days’ use. 


This film, arranged and photographed by the Com- 

mercial Curriculum Center located at John Hay 

High School, Cleveland, Ohio, illustrates the better 

techniques of capital shift, paper change, carriage 

throw, and gives proper finger reaches, both start- 

ing with the home row and from other keys. Em- 

phasis is laid on strong finger action with quiet 

wrists and keeping the fingers in place above the 

home position. 

This film is unique in that students not only ob- 

serve these techniques on the screen, but they 

should also be seated at their machines and operate 

with the demonstrator. 

Where available: Howard E. Wheland, John Hay 

High School, 2075 East 107th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Know Your Typewriter 

16 mm. silent 

3 reels, time about 45 minutes 

Rental Price: $4.50 for one showing; each addi- 
tional showing on same or successive 
days, $2.25. Rental for one week, 
$13.50; for one month, $45. 

Sale Price: $75 


Reference Outlines: $1.00, containing considerable 


research material, complete 
bibliography, and cues for 
music accompaniment by 


phonograph or piano. 
Records: $1.50 a showing, plus transportation; 
cues are included for records. 
This film is full of facts as to the efficient operation 
and the care of the standard makes of typewriters. 
Where available: Harmon Foundation, Inc., 140 
Nassau Street, New York, New 


York. 


Know Your Typewriter 
16 mm. sound 
3 reels, time about 30 minutes 
Sale Price: $16.80 for black and white copy 
$65.52 plus cost of 800 ft. of film for 
Kodachrome. 
(Authorization for purchase furnished 
by Federal Security Agency on re- 
quest.) 
This film is available in black and white or Koda- 
chrome, on loan. It represents many valuable 
methods for increasing typing efficiency. Late 
models of all the standard typewriters are shown. 
The main topics covered include: inserting carbon 
paper, touch control, setting tabular stops, chang- 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ing the ribbon, use of the noiseless machine, insert- 

ing an extra letter, setting margins, typing on 

small cards and labels, use of the paper bail, and 

using the card attachments. Concludes with a 

brief review. 

Where available: Chief, Training Section, Federal 
Security Agency, Room 5650, 
Social Security Building, Third 
and Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Maintenance of Office Machines* 

16 mm. sound 

Footage: 1350 

Sale Price: $33.89—from Castle Films, Inc. 

Rental Price: $3.50—from Visual Education Serv- 

ice 

Care and maintenance of typewriters, transcribing 

machines, dictaphones, adding machines, and cal- 

culators are discussed. Protection against dust, 

dirt, and carelessness are stressed. 


Motion Study of the Dvorak Simplified 

Keyboard (A) 

16 mm. silent 

Footage: 650 

Available, on loan, to schools and business firms 

This film, summafizing the data of Dvorak’s study, 

gives a demonstration of typewriting on the Sim- 

plified Keyboard. 

Where available: (a) Industrial Film Library, Uni- 

versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 

Iowa. 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York 20, 

New York. 

The Extension Division, Uni- 

versity of Washington, Seat- 

tle, Washington. 

Miss N. L. Merrick, The 

Laboratory School, Univer- 

sity of Chicago, Chicago, 

Illinois. 

Gertrude Ford, Grove City 

College, Grove City, Penn- 

sylvania. 

Shortcuts in Typing 

16 mm. sound 

Running time about 30 minutes 

Rental Price: $3.00 for one day, $4.50 for three 

days, $7.50 for five days 

Demonstrates many approved ways to make typ- 

ing easier and quicker. Suitable for typing classes 

in high school as well as for adult groups. 

Where available: University of California Exten- 
tion Division, Department of 
Visual Instruction, Berkeley 4, 
California; and 813 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Califor- 
nia. 

Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite 

16 mm. silent 

1 reel, about 45 minutes 

Free 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


The secretary prepares to type a letter and shows 
how not to do it. The beginner’s first lesson. Analy- 
sis of technique. Levels of typewriting progress. 
Slow motion. Typing at different rates of speed. 
(This is original Cadisch-Skimin-Wood film.) 
Where available: Remington Rand, Inc., General 
School Service Department, Buf- 
falo3, New York; and 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 
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17. Tricks of the Trade for Typists 


16 mm. silent 

1 reel, about 15 minutes 

Rental Price: $2.10 a day 

Sale Price: $50, less 25 per cent discount to schools 


Illustrates methods used by fast typists to save 
time. Teaching plan available on request. 


Where available: Teaching Aids Exchange, Box 
242, Modesto, California; Y. M. 
C. A., 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


18. Typing Battle of the Century 


16 mm. silent 
1 reel 


A typing marathon between American and Cana- 
dian typing teams. This film, made at the Toronto 
National Exhibition, presents two solid weeks of 
typing in but a few moments. ‘Twenty-four of 
these countries’ best typists take 15-minute turns 
at the typewriter to write over 3,000,000 words in 
two weeks of constant typewriting. Irma Wright, 
Canada’s premier typist, illustrates a few helpful 
hints to members of her team, and several comic 
incidents are sprinkled throughout the film. 


Where available: Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 


New York. 


19. Typing for Victory 


This is a new film by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation of New York. Margaret 
Hamma, world champion speed typist, illustrates 
many practical aids to wartime typists. The film 
is designed to stress the need for increased typing 
efficiency and the proper care of the machine. 


Where available: International Business Machines 
Corporation, 45 Crouch Street, 
Rochester 1, New York, and 
local I. B. M. offices. 


20. Machine Transcription: Machine 
Operation* 


16 mm. sound 

Footage: 550 

Sale Price: $14.67—from Castle Films, Inc. 

Rental Price: $1.50—from Visual Education Serv- 
ice 

Explains the purpose of the dictating and tran- 

scribing machines, and demonstrates the operation 

of the Dictaphone and Ediphone types. It demon- 

strates how to reshave a cylinder, how to set con- 

trols, and the proper method of removing the cylin- 

der from the machine. 


21. Machine Transcription: Transcription 
Technique* 


16 mm. sound 

Footage: 775 

Sale Price: $19.86—from Castle Films, Inc. 

Rental Price: $2.00—from Visual Education Serv- 
ice 

Demonstrates the proper method of phrasing, how 

to control and phrase dictation at various speeds, 

how to prepare for a day’s work, how to compose a 

letter, and how to correct errors in the transcription 

on the cylinder. 
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22. Take a Letter, Please* 


16 mm. sound 

Footage: 800 feet 

Sale Price: $20.44—from Castle Films, Inc. 

Rental Price: $2.00—from Visual Education Serv- 
ice 

Burlesques the common faults of dictators, such as 

the scatterbrain who isn’t prepared, the speed de- 

mon, the dreamer, the mumblemush, and Simon 

Legree. Shows the proper method of dictating and 

the use of the Ediphone and Dictaphone. 


23. Take a Letter, Miss Brown 


16 mm. sound 

2 reels, running time about 23 minutes 

Rental: Free (Film will be presented only by an 
operator or a representative of Steno- 
type Company. If necessary, pro- 
jection equipment will be provided 
free by the company.) 

Where available: Local office of Stenotype Com- 

pany. 








Tommorrow Another Day 
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their own accord, as well as many who 
have been inducted into the armed service, 
will have little incentive for returning later. 
As a result of this urgent need for teachers 
of business subjects, the colleges and teacher- 
training institutions are unable to meet this 
growing demand. A college is usually ex- 
pected to assume the duty of furnishing the 
surrounding secondary schools with a suffi- 
cient number of business teachers. Most 
colleges are equipped for rendering this par- 
ticular specialized service. No better way is 
available for advertising the business de- 
partment of a college. 

A department or a school of business in a 
college cannot rely wholly for its growth and 
expansion on the favorable advertising it 
receives through its graduates who have 
been satisfactory representatives in the busi- 
ness world, even though it will tend to 
simplify the placement problem for gradu- 
ates in the future. On the other hand, if the 
stamp of approval is placed on a graduate 
who is deficient in qualifications, this may 
prove to be a serious boomerang to the school 
and thus set up a serious placement barrier 
in the future. First of all a college must 
obtain students before it can train them for 
business or teaching professions. This situa- 
tion is greatly simplified by having well- 
trained teachers out in the field who will be 
a credit to the institution from which they 
graduated. Such teachers will find it easy 
and convenient to recommend to business 
students who are graduating from high 
school that they continue their training in 
the college of the teachers’ choice. 
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Hot Money or Cold Cash 


One of the important plan- Helen Van Gilder Kasper war on the Nation. 


nings of the United States gov- 
ernment in this war is the avoid- 
ance of inflation. To this end 
there have been price control systems on 
staple commodities. The scarcity of goods of 
the usual kind has transferred the excessive 
buying power to the luxury items. In this 
field, the government experts point out, the 
whirlwind of inflation has reared itself and if 
it is not controlled, all other price values 
will be caught in the maelstrom. In order 
to plug this leak in the dike of economic 
security, the United States government has 
issued a movie short entitled “Hot Money” 
which appeals to the citizens not to make 
excessive purchases of luxury items. The 
price control of all items would represent an 
undesirable attempt at regimentation. It 
had been the hope of the government plan- 
ners that the control of the staple commodi- 
ties would be sufficient. It is the purpose of 
this article to call to attention some measures 
in which the teachers of commercial sub- 
jects can be of service to the Nation in com- 
bating the effect of threatened inflation. 

The usual warning issued by the United 
States government refers primarily to the 
loss of capital to the war effort and to the 
influence of this reckless spending upon 
prices. As viewed by the educator, the 
problem also includes the question of wrong 
habit formation and wrong sense of values 
(on material things) by the future citizens of 
the Nation. Juvenile delinquency is asso- 
ciated with this reckless spending or the 
envy of reckless spending by others. Thus, 
any efforts in the proper direction would be 
of value in combating this scourge of the 


Stuart Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


The teacher of commercial 
subjects has the opportunity to 
combat inflation more so than 
any other teacher because it is in these 
subjects that price values and prices are so 
continually in attention. That an excessive 
buying power exists is well known to the 
students through their own observation of 
jammed stores and comparatively barren 
shelves on nonrationed items. In fact, they 
themselves know it frequenlty through 
personal excessive amounts of “spending 
money,” which is given to them by their 
parents or earned by themselves. 

The hustle, bustle, the cry and hue of an 
inflation-bound public is, of course, exciting 
to the students. However, it is through that 
vividness that the teacher can, through care- 
fully considered lesson plans, bring into ex- 
istence the sobering thought of need of 
control. In fact, the looming stumbling 
block can be used as a stepping stone in en- 
livening the class. It is a well-known point 
in educational psychology that an appeal to 
student observation sustains interest in a 
far more compelling manner than any other 
measures. Through this appeal the teacher 
can give a preparation for life which may be 
sorely needed, for the present students are 
of the generation which will suffer heavily 
in an economic sense as a result of this 
war. ‘This lesson is, in some respects, far 
greater than the probable amounts of money 
that will be dammed in order to flow in 
the future. In that future some students, at 
least, will have cold cash instead of cold 
memories of hot money burned in the flame 
of luxuries. 





BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
By S. J. WANOUS 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS is a printed, paper-bound 
book of 62 pages designed for supplementary work for either 
beginning or advanced students. The following are a few ex- 
amples of the types of drills: 


Alphabetical Paragraphs 
Alphabetical Sentences 
Balanced-Hand Paragraphs 
Commonly Misspelled Words 
Figures and Symbols 


These drills are designed for (a) developing speed, (b) correct- 
ing habitual errors, and (c) correcting bad habits and develop- 
ing correct habits. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. e 





Cincinnati, Chicago, New York, Dallas, San Francisco 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
By S. J. WANOUS 


STATISTICAL TYPING is a book of 51 pages, paper-bound, 
It not only shows the student how to set up tabulation on the 
typewriter, but provides problems, drills, and tests. The fol- 
lowing are some examples: 


Figure and Symbol Drills 
Centering and Tabulating 
Titles and Columnar Headings 
Tabulation in Business Letters 
Tabulation Tests 


There are two types of tests. One is a regular tabulation test; 
the other is a combination of straight-copy and unarranged 
material to be tabulated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to schoo! discount. 
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A CONSTANTLY 
EXPANDING SPIRAL— 





20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING embodies a care- 
fully worked out spiral development. Several cycles are completed in the 
first semester. The first cycle is short and simple; the second cycle is a 
little longer and a little more difficult. In each new cycle some additional 
_ subject matter is introduced and new applications are included. Therefore, 
in the process the student not only proceeds from the simple to the more 
complex, but he also gets desirable repetition on the fundamental book- 
keeping processes. As the cycles are repeated, they are therefore ex- 
panded through the introduction of new principles and through the in- 
troduction of new applications. This exceedingly simple presentation 


makes it easy for the student to understand and easy to teach. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Cf 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dal 
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Recently adopted for basal use 
in the state of Kentucky and 
the city of Pittsburgh. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION e« By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 








20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is the unques- 
tioned leader in its field. It is the state adopted book in most of the states 
which have state adoptions. It is used in a great majority of large cities 
and in a great majority of smaller schools. The authors of 2OTH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING have constantly led in the intro- 
duction of new methods and new techniques. They have found ways to 


simplify teaching and to enrich the content. 


When you use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 


Cc you can consistently get more for your money in materials and services. 





Let us recommend to you the proper materials for the course that you are 
teaching. We have several optional choices. In requesting samples, state 


D the length of your course and whether you are interested in practice sets. 








by 


Paul M. Boynton 





Hartford, Connecticut 





INTRODUCTION. 
of the principles of law that apply to the 
relationships that grow out of varied business 


Business law is the study 


activities. Business law is a social-business 
subject and it should be taught in such a 
manner that it will be of value to all students 
who take the course. If it is taught in this 
manner, business law is worthy of a place in 
general education for all students in the 
high school. If the business law course is 
offered principally to business students, then 
the course should specialize in those phases 
of law that are of greater vocational value to 
the students entering business upon gradu- 
ating from high school. 

Since many of the girls taking the course 
are studying to become stenographers, 
clerks, and typists in business offices, it 
would be well to teach them an understand- 
ing of the business legal forms that are so 
commonly found in the modern business 
office. The legal forms with which these 
girls should be especially familiar are various 
forms of contracts, incorporation papers, 
partnership agreements, selling agreements, 
bills of sale, installment sales, deeds, mort- 
gage notes, wills, leases and all forms of ne- 
gotiable instruments, such as drafts, prom- 
issory notes, bills of exchange, checks, money 
orders, warehouse receipts, and order bill of 
lading. 

Business law changes but little and it 
deals chiefly with the old common law prin- 
ciples and state statutes. However, there are 
some additions that should be included in 
an up-to-date course. These are: the Bill of 
Rights, the income tax law, the National 
Housing Act, the Social Security Act, the 
Securities Exchange Act, together with 
labor-relations laws, state unemployment 
compensation, state old-age pensions, Fed- 
eral bankruptcy laws, and fair trade laws. 
A knowledge of these acts and laws is invalu- 
able consumer education in business law. 
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Suggestive Course 


Bureau of Youth Services 
State Department of Education 


of Study in Business Law 


Supervisor of Business Education 


It is useful information for all students in 
the high school. 


Whenever possible the length of a business 
law course should be one year. However, in 
most schools at the present time, the general 
practice is to devote one semester to this 
subject because of lack of time. Since this 
is the case, approximately one-fourth of the 
class time should be devoted to contracts, 
preferably at the beginning of the course. 
About one-fourth of the class time should be 
spent on negotiable instruments. This is 
likely to be the most difficult part of the 
course for high school students. Then sales, 
agency, bailment, insurance, partnership, 
corporations, and common carriers can be 
taken up. If there is time for it, a study of 
real property should be added. Each of the 
subjects mentioned above should be so well 
taught that if there is not time to study the 
other subjects, the students will have a 
sense of having completed a thorough course 
in business law. It is preferable to do a 
thorough job on the subject matter taught 
than to try to cover all phases of law. 

OBJECTIVES FOR TEACHING BUSINESS LAW. 
The main objectives for the teaching of busi- 
ness law are as follows: 

1. To develop a greater respect and an under- 
standing for law and the legal reasons for the 
way it operates. 

2. To teach students the application of business 


law and to show them how to avoid the pitfalls 
that ensnare the uninformed. 


3. To train students to use the common legal forms 
encountered in everyday use in the business 
world, such as form of contracts, sales, negotia- 
ble instruments, partnership, leases, and agency. 
This is especially important for the secretarial 
students who later will be required to fill out 
many types of common business forms for their 
employers. 

4. To develop in students a respect for private 
property through a better understanding of the 
legal reasons for its existance. 


5. To teach citizenship by acquainting students 
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with the duties and responsibilities of law abid- 
ing citizens and thereby making better citizens. 


6. To show students that the law is intended to 
prevent the unsocial activities of individuals 
who fail to respect the rights of others. 


7. To give students a fundamental knowledge of 
the legal and moral aspects of everyday business 
transactions. 


8. To develop social understandings, attitudes, 
ideals, and appreciations. 


. 9. To develop social-economic understandings of 
practical value to the student. 


10. To teach students to hire a lawyer when neces- 
sary. The important thing is to hire the lawyer 
before an individual is in trouble. Afterwards 
may be too late. 


11. To teach students to read and understand legal 
documents before they sign them. 


12. To teach students that ignorance of the law 
excuses no one. 


13. To teach students to deal fairly with individuals 
and firms and to make them aware of the pro- 
tection that is theirs under American law. 


14. To emphasize those phases of the law in which 
the individual is likely to be concerned as a 
consumer of business law. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. There are several 

ways to teach a course in business law, the 
most outstanding of which are: 


1. The Textbook Method. In teaching high 
school business law, the textbook method of 
teaching is probably the most common and 
the most successful method used. In using 
the textbook method of teaching business 
law, be sure to gather current material from 
the daily newspapers and magazines and use 
it at appropriate times throughout the course 
to illustrate fundamental principles of law. 
Otherwise, a teacher will become a slave to 
the textbook. However, since there is so 
much law to cover in such a brief period of 
time the textbook will remain the most im- 
portant tool used. A copy of the textbook 
should be in the hands of every student. The 
workbook is a valuable aid in using and in 
teaching by the textbook method. Used as a 
study guide or as a daily testing device, the 
workbook can help motivate the class. 


2. The Case Method. The case method of 
teaching law is the one used generally in 
law schools. It has been found by experience 
to be too difficult for successful use at the 
high school level. However, hypothetical 
cases should be used whenever necessary for 
the development of a principle of law or for 
the presentation of illustrative materials in 
relation to the unit that is being studied. A 
combination of the textbook and case meth- 
ods is excellent. 


3. The Lecture Method. The lecture 
method is used quite generally in college 
teaching, but it is inadvisable at the high 
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school level. If the lecture method is used, 
the teacher should write his lecture notes on 
the blackboard so that the class may follow 
him more clearly. 

4. The Question and Answer Method. This 
method is merely a variation of the old 
recitation method of asking for memorized 
facts. The chief advantage lies in the or- 
derly procedure of questions and answers, 
but this method should not be used exclu- 
sively by a teacher. Thoughts and discussion 
can be stimulated by this method. 

5. The Problem or Project Method. Gener- 
ally speaking, a problem is a smaller part of a 
project; that is, a project usually contains 
two or more problems for solution, By using 
problems in solving important points of law, 
any given unit can be taught. 

6. The Contract Method. This method is 
not particularly well suited for the teaching 
of law since classroom work, where free dis- 
cussion can go on with all members of the 
class participating, is much more important 
than individual work where contracts are 
prepared by single students or groups of 
students. Class work may suffer as a result 
of using the contract method. 

Whether you use the socialized, topical, 
lecture, problem-project, or case method of 
teaching law, there is no substitute for a 
well-planned lesson. The teacher should 
always set up specific aims to be accom- 
plished for each lesson and for each unit of 
work. With the aims set forth the teacher 
can then get the students to search for in- 
formation needed to accomplish these aims. 

Teach students to use the index by as- 
signing homework by topics instead of by 
pages in the textbook. 

Require students to do work in the high 
school library. In order to accomplish this, 
set aside a shelf of law reference books for 
their use. On the reference shelf should be a 
collection of the general statutes of the state 
in which the school is located, together with 
copies of the Uniform Sales Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Act, and other law stat- 
utes pertinent to the course. 

Law reviews are an indispensable part of 
the course. Reviews should be given in the 
form of oral and written examinations sched- 
uled periodically throughout the course. 

In using the teacher’s key for the solution 
of law problems and cases, it is wiser to use 
the key at home rather than in the presence 
of the class. 

Documents and legal forms help to make 
the study of law concrete. ‘These forms 

(Coneluded on page 71) 
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A Blueprint for Junior Colleges 


A “blueprint for the future” was the aim 
of the thirty-five junior college leaders, rep- 
resenting all areas of the country and all 
sizes and types of junior colleges, who met 
for four days at Chicago, Illinois, on July 
24-27. The purpose of this meeting was to 
lay plans for future activities. 

The Association, which this year is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary, has reflected 
in its steady growth and development—an 
initial membership of 41 has become a 1945 
membership of 516—the extraordinarily 
rapid growth in the United States of the 
junior college movement itself. Feeling that 
the Association has an obligation to con- 
bribute dynamically in the postwar years, 
and having in mind the fact that it had been 
able to hold only one annual meeting during 
the war, President Lawrence L. Bethel issued 
a call to the full membership of the executive 
committee, the postwar plans committee, 
the constitution committee, the chairman of 
all other Association committees, and the 
presidents of the six regional associations of 
junior colleges, to gather at Chicago for the 
four-day planning conference. The adminis- 
trative committee of the Association’s com- 
mission on junior college terminal education 
met concurrently with the larger group. 

The following plans were unanimously 
decided upon at Chicago: 1. Continue the 
Washington headquarters office of the Asso- 
ciation; 2. Through an expansion of com- 
mittees and provision of funds for their 
work, cover more areas of study and take 
advantage of the abilities of more members 
of the Association; 3. Enlarge research ac- 
tivity, not only taking advantage of the 
abilities of these committees, but also bring- 
ing into use for junior college research the 
facilities of leading universities in the coun- 
try; and 4. Present for the consideration of 
the membership at the next annual meeting 
a new, broader, and more flexible Constitu- 
tion. 

Early this fall, local meetings of junior 
college administrators and faculty members 
will be held all over the country. 
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Co-operative Education in Pittsburgh 


High school and college students in the 
Pittsburgh area will be given an opportunity 
to obtain practical training as well as 
academic training. The October, 1945, issue 
of “Trends in Education-Industry Co- 
operation” reports the plan that was launched 
by educational and industrial leaders to 
provide students with office, shop, laboratory, 
and distributive experience for which credits 
will be allowed by educational institutions. 


This was disclosed at a luncheon meeting 
June 12, at the William Penn Hotel which 
was attended by representatives of virtually 
all of the city’s educational, industrial, and 
business organizations. The conference was 
called by the Pittsburgh Education-Industry 
Committee which was organized in Decem- 
ber, 1943, by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


The chairman of the education program 
committee was Dr. Herbert L. Spencer, 
newly-elected president of Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. Industry 
was represented by John P. Roche, secretary 
and assistant to the president of the Oliver 
Iron and Steel Corporation. Mr. Roche is 
chairman of the industrial program com- 
mittee, and also a member of the committee 
on co-operation with education of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 


The two committees working on the plan 
are: 


Education Program Committee: Dr. Vincent W. 
Lanfear, dean, School of Business Administration, 
University of Pittsburgh; Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, 
superintendent of Catholic schools; Dr. G. D. Whit- 
ney, associate superintendent of schools, board of 
education; Dr. A. B. Wright, dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Duquesne University; Dr. 
Webster Jones, dean, School of Engineering, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology. 


Industry Program Committee: chairman, John P. 
Roche, secretary and assistant to the president of 
the Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation; H. A. Gidney, 
vice-president, Gulf Oil Corporation; E. C. Stone, 
vice-president of the Duquesne Light Company; Dr. 
James H. Greene, executive vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; Russell J. 
Greenly, chief of the personnel division, Carnegie 


Illinois Steel Corporation. 
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N. B. T. A. Convention Is Planned 

The victory has been 
hn 
WY, 


won. ‘Teachers all over 
the land have returned to 
school with gratitude and 
enthusiasm to face a new 
year of greater oppor- 
tunities. One of your 
greatest professional op- 
portunities this year is 
the 50th anniversary meeting of N. B. T. A. 
which will definitely be held in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on December 27, 28, and 29. Plans 
are now practically completed for the great- 
est convention in the Association’s history. 
The “Future of Business Education” will 
be the theme of the convention. A complete 
program will be published later. Make up 
your mind now to be there. 


There will be a big reception to open this 
anniversary meeting on the evening of 
December 27. The Ohio Business Teachers 
Association will sponsor the reception and 
will serve as hosts. Come early to meet your 
old friends, and to make many new ones, 
before the departmental meetings begin on 
December 28. The meetings will close with a 
gala dinner session on December 29. 

Send in your membership dues of $2.00 to 
the National Business Teachers Association, 
in care of J. Murray Hill, Secretary, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. You will receive the Yearbook and 
four issues of the American Business Educa- 
tion Digest with your membership, up until 
September 30, 1946. 

Reservations for the convention should 
be sent to the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as soon as possible. The rates 
are: single rooms $3.50, double rooms $6.00, 
double rooms with twin beds $6.50. 





Appointments in San Francisco 


Henry I. Chaim, of the Commerce High 
School, San Francisco, California, and for 
the past two years principal of this same 
school, has been made principal of the 
Galileo Adult High School, San Francisco, 
California. 

At the same time, the San Francisco 
Board of Education announced the appoint- 
ment of Donald E. Kinnett of Los Angeles, 
California, as co-ordinator of distributive 
education for the city of San Francisco. Mr. 
Kinnett has been doing similar work in Los 
Angeles and is well qualified to take over 
this new program in San Francisco. 
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A Study of Wartime Teaching Techniques 


What civilian schools and colleges can 
learn from Army and Navy wartime educa- 
tional techniques will be the subject of a 
two-year investigation soon to start under 
the auspices of the American Council on 
Education according to an announcement 
by Dr. George F. Zook, president. A grant 
of $150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and the general education 
board has been received by the Council to 
carry on this work. The study will be under 
the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, com- 
missioner of education of Connecticut, who 
is on leave of absence for this purpose. Dr. 
Grace will establish his headquarters and 
staff in Washington, and will also have the 
assistance of a special commission of leading 
educators who will meet with the staff. 

The study of the educational features of 
military training has been endorsed by both 
the Secretary of War and Secretary of the 
Navy. Dr. Grace met with officials of the 
War and Navy Departments in Washington 
to map out plans for the project. Among the 
various subjects which have already been 
selected for study are the various procedures 
which the armed forces have used in selection 
classification, and assignment of personnel. 
Tests and testing procedures, rating scales, 
and evaluation boards will be analyzed by 
Dr. Grace and his staff. Other studies will 
include the techniques of curriculum con- 
struction based upon analysis of the job 
to be done, the emphasis on demonstration 
and performance in teaching and continuous 
measurement of progress, new uses of printed 
materials, visual and auditory aids, and 
school equipment. 

. * e 


Morrow Is Appointed at Syracuse 


Joseph H. Morrow, field instructor in dis- 
tributive education at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant professor of business educa- 
tion at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. He assumed his new duties on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr. Morrow has the B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where he was a 
football star, and he has been working on 
his Doctorate degree at Indiana University 
since 1944. He coached football and super- 
vised business education at the high schools 
in Coatesville and Osceola Mills, Pennsyl- 
vania, before coming to Indiana University, 
in 1942, as a supervisor in the Naval Train- 
ing School. 
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Appointment at Armstrong College 


Mrs. Jennie J. Woytak 
has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of secre- 
tarial science at Arm- 
strong College, Berkeley, 
California. 

Mrs. Woytak has con- 
siderable experience in 
various types of offices. 
She obtained her B.5. 
degree in commerce from 
New York State College, 
Albany, New York, and 
her M.A. degree from 
: New York University, 

New York City. She is a 
deities member of Alpha Chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Mrs. Woytak taught for six years in 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New 


York. 











Chicago Area Elects Officers 

Elsie W. Freitag of Kankakee High School, 
Kankakee, Illinois, is the new president of 
the Chicago Area Business Educators Asso- 
ciation. This Association includes business 
teachers from northern Indiana, northern 
lilinois, and southern Wisconsin. 

The other officers are: vice president, Dr. 
A. C. Fries, Northwestern University, Col- 
lege of Commerce, Evanston, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Marjorie McLeod, Leyden Township 
High School, Franklin Park, Illinois; treas- 
urer, Paul Pair, president of Gregg College, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

e « ~ 
New Appointments in Wilmington 


C. A. Nolan, supervisor of business and 
distributive education, has announced some 
new appointments in Wilmington, Delaware. 

R. S. Knouse 


is co-ordinator of co- 
operative office training. He is a graduate 
of Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 


Pennsylvania, and obtained his Master’s 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. For the past 
twelve years, Mr. Knouse has been teaching 
in the high school at Titusville, Pennsylva- 
nia, where he was head of the department of 
business. 

Mrs. Eleanor Slotter is the new teacher 
co-ordinator of distributive education in the 
H. F. Brown Vocational School. Mrs. Slotter 
is a graduate of Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Teacher Training in the Retail Field 


Training for retailing and selling occupa- 
tions has occupied a relatively minor posi- 
tion in the high schools of Indiana for many 
years. The increased interest that developed 
in recent years has not resulted in the ex- 
pansion of this training in high school to the 
extent that might have been expected—in 
view of the practical values commonly 
recognized in this training. While the 
George-Deen Act did much to stimulate 
interest and increased offerings, the lack of 
teachers properly trained and enthusiastic 
about this work has no doubt slowed the 
pace. 

In an attempt to measure the extent of 
offerings and interest, a survey, using a 
letter and return post card, was made by 
George J. Eberhart, assistant professor, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Replies were received from 
151 high school principals and_ superin- 
tendents of schools with a minimum enroll- 
ment of 100 high school students, represent- 
ing 54 per cent of those on the mailing list. 
The summary of these data showed the 
following results: 

Schools not interested in offering such 
traming........... 42 


Schools that would offer the training if 
the school had a teacher trained in 


tae tid........ eee 
Schools now offering one or more such 

COUFSES......... ; pox ices ae 

Total... abstain tite Ss ceed 151 


Of the forty-seven schools now offering retail 
training, twenty-four give one course, nine 
include two courses, and twelve offer three 
courses. ‘Two conclusions stand out quite 
boldly. First, that 72 per cent of the schools 
surveyed either offer such training or would 
offer it if the school had a teacher trained in 
this field, according to the statements of 
principals and superintendents. Second, 41 
per cent of these schools wish to add this 
training. 

The survey was made primarily to measure 
the demand for teachers trained in this field 
as a check on the training program in the 
retail field at Indiana State Teachers College. 
For the past four years, a series of three 
courses has been offered on an elective basis 
to students in the commerce department. 
This series begins with a course in marketing 
principles, followed by courses in principles 
of retail store management, and retail selling. 
In the latter course, a portion of the time is 
devoted to the teaching methods and 
materials employed in this teaching area. 
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Course of Study 
(Continued from page 67) 


should be taught to all law students. The 
secretarial students who are studying law 
could fill out the forms in their typewriting 
or office practice classes. The forms can 
then be used to best advantage by all mem- 
bers of the law class. 

It is advisable to use pictures wherever 
possible when teaching law. For example, 
pictures of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the state and city courts, and pic- 
tures of famous men, past and present, who 
have contributed much to American law 
should be shown. 

Teachers should use bulletin boards when- 
ever possible. On bulletin boards notices 
can be posted of cases appearing in court 
and cases reported in the daily newspapers. 

If possible, the students should keep a 
rather complete scrapbook on business law. 
In the scrapbook should be pasted current 
items of interest in the field. The scrapbook 
should be arranged in sections under the 
different sections of the law that are being 
taught. For example, when contracts are 
under discussion, have the students bring in 
newspaper clippings on business transactions 
involving contractual elements. The daily 
newspapers and current magazines offer 
many illustrations of legal points and may 
readily be used as a means of motivation. 
The same method can be used in teaching 
bailments, common carriers, sales, agencies, 
and other legal topics. 

Teach students the form, purpose, and 
use of common legal documents which need 
not require the aid of a lawyer. Correlate 
this work with the typewriting classes when 
possible and have forms filled out on the 
typewriter. 

A good law textbook should contain well- 
chosen cases. The name of the state in which 
the case originated, the name of the plaintiff, 
and the name of the defendant should appear. 

MooT couRT. In order to change the daily 
routine of the class, it is desirable to drama- 
tize a few law cases. Members from the class 
can represent the plaintiff, the defendent, 
the attorneys, the judge, and the jury. A 
mock trial gives a great deal of incentive to 
many students who study law. 

Trips. It is advisable to take law classes 
for a visit to court. This gives reality to the 
study of law that can be obtained in no 
other way. If the state legislature is in 
session and the capital city is not too far 
away, a trip to a session of the state legisla- 
ture would be helpful. 
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Some Unforgettable Students 
By Clarence E. Birch 





Second of a series of columns relating actual 
experiences of a business teacher who has 
taught for more than fifty years. 





‘““Make him pass all the tests before he 
goes to high school, even if it takes until 
he’s twenty years old,” said Wood B. Wise- 
man. He was speaking of an overgrown boy 
who had already failed several times in the 
elementary grades. The boy’s inability to 
read well was the chief stumbling block. 


If Jack Dimery (“Jack Dempsey” to his 
companions) had lacked a sympathetic, un- 
derstanding principal, there would be no 
story to tell. His principal took into account 
all the factors and “promoted” him with a 
class of smaller and younger students. 


I supervised handwriting at that time 
and had observed Jack. He could spell, and 
he excelled in handwriting and drawing. 
His teachers told me he could make ordinary 
arithmetical calculations with considerable 
skill, but problems that must be read “‘floored”’ 
him. It was partly on my recommendation 
that the principal sent him on to high school. 

There, Jack justified much of the faith 
we had in him. He liked to work with his 
hands and “ate up” manual training. He 
reveled in art. This led him to the library. 
At first he contented himself with browsing 
through pictures. Eventually he had to learn 
to read the text material accompanying the 
pictures well enough to satisfy his consuming 
curiosity—so he did. 

Jack liked junior business training, too. 
I should like to tell you that he completed 
the entire commercial course. I wish I could 
record his graduation with honors. But I 
can’t. He was permitted, however, to “‘fin- 
ish” high school after a fashion. He was 
required to take only such subjects as he 
could understand and enjoy in them the 
thrill of achievement. 


Now I am happy to recall that Jack got a 
job as a clerk in a chain store. The last I 
heard of him he was managing a small branch 
of that system. My philosophy of education, 
which looks with favor on such “highly ir- 
regular” procedures, may be condemned by 
certain hard-boiled sticklers for thoroughness 
and the traditional routine. Yet, I believe 
that what was labeled our “softness” and 
branded as “letting kids do as they please” 
saved Jack from a life of boredom, or worse. 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1945 








Name of Association 


American Association of Commercial Colleges. . 


Business Education Association of the State of New 


York 
Colorado Education Association. . 


Connecticut State Teachers Association 


Idaho Education Association 
District No. 
District No. 
District No. ‘ 
District No. + 
District No. ! 


eo tS 


or 


District No. 6.. 
District No. 7 


Illinois Education Association 
Blackhawk. .... 
East Central 
Eastern. ...... 
Illinois Valley 
Mississippi Valley 
Southeastern... . 
Western.... 
DuPage Valley 
Northeastern. . . 
Northwestern 
Rock River... . 
Lake Shore 
Chicago. . 


Indiana State Teachers Association 
North Central... 
Northeastern 
Northwestern. 

Southwestern . 
meate...... 


Iowa State Teachers Association 
Southwest. ... 
South Central 
Northwest. 


Kansas State Teachers Association 


Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Maryland State Teachers Association 
Maine State Teachers Association 


Michigan Education Association 
Region No. 1..... 
Region No. 2..... 
Region No. 3..... 
Region No. 4.... 
Region No. 5.... 
Region No. 6 
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St. Louis. . 


Syracuse. . 
Denver 


Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 


Coeur d’ Alene 
Lewiston 
Boise ; 
Twin Falls 
Pocatello 
Idaho Falls. 
Challis. . 


Rock Island 
Urbana.... 
Mattoon. ... 
LaSalle 
Quincy 
Fairfield 
Galesburg 
Glen Ellyn 
Aurora. . . 
Rockford. . 
Dixon... 
Cicero 
Chicago 


South Bend 
Fort Wayne 
Gary 

Evansville. . 
Indianapolis 


Council Bluffs 
Creston 
Sioux City 


Topeka 
Salina..... 
Hays... 
Dodge City 
Wichita 


Parsons 
Lexington 
Baltimore 


Portland 


Detroit 

Flint 

East Lansing 
Grand Rapids 
Traverse City 
Detroit. . 





Place of Meeting | 








| October 


November 23-24 


October 12-13 
October 25-26 


October 26 
October 26 
October 26 


October 5 
October 4-5 
November 2-3 
November 2-3 


September 27-28 


September 28 
October 12-13 


October 12 


| October 12 


October 12 


| October 12 


October 12 
October 12 
October 12 
October 15 
October 19 
October 19 
October 19 
October 29 
November 17 


.*) 


October 
October 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


t 


© 


October 
October 


Sr or or et or 


tO tO to 


October 4-5 
October 5 
October 12 


~ 


November 2-3 
November 2-3 
November 2-3 
November 2-3 
November 2 

November 2-3 


Q 


October 25-27 
October 26-27 


October 25-26 


November 13-14 


October 18-19 
October 18-19 


| October 25-26 


October 4-5 
October 11-12 





Date of Meeting 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Region No. 7..... 
Region No. 8........ 


Minnesota Education Association 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Montana Education Association- 
Northeastern 
Eastern. . 
North Central. . 
Northwestern................ 
Southwestern. ........ 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Business Teachers Association. .. . 


National Council of Business Schools................ 

Nebraska State Education Association— 
Se Se ee 
PPOSEONEE ING: Boonie icc cce ces cceus 
ee 
ar ee 


New England Business College Teachers Association. . 


North Carolina Education Association— 
Northwestern. .... 
Ma ail i aw dose BWSR madd i ke hee 
North Central......... 
South Piedmont... 
Southeastern 


Northeastern. ... 


North Dakota Education Association. .............. 
Ohio Education Association 
Southwestern . 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
Panhandle. . 
Central...... 
Oklahoma C ity. 
Northwest... .. 
East Central. 
Southeast... 
Northern..... 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Central...... 
Western.......... 
Southern..... 
Northwestern 
Midwestern..... 
Northeastern 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute 
Southern Business Education Association 
Tennessee Education Association 


Middle... .. 


Eastern. .... 


Texas State Teachers Association 
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ce, SORT 
Kalamazoon............ 


St. Paul. . 


St. Louis... 


Glasgow. . 
mamee Uy... ....... - 
Havre or Lewistown... 
Missoula... . 
Bozeman... . 


St. Louis... 
Cincinnati... . 


St. Louis... . 


ee 
ON a rere 
McCook and Holdrege.. . 
Scottsbluff and Alliance. . 


Boston 


High Point. ... 
Asheville...... 
Durham. . 
Charlotte. . caieaiet 
Wilmington and Fayette- 
SR err er 
Greenville... 


Bismarck. 
Comemnmati. .......<ssc 


Goodwell 
Edmond. . Preis Shire 
Oklahoma Cc ity 
Alva... 


Durant. . bbe Siprate weit 
ee 


Lock Haven 
— 
York.. 
Erie. . er 
Slippery Rock...... 
Bloomsburg 


Providence 
Providence. . 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Nashville... . 
Knoxville 


Houston. 





October 4-5 
October 11-12 


October 25-26 


November 7-9 


October 25-27 
October 25-27 
October 25-27 
October 25-27 
October 25-27 


November 23-24 
December 27-29 


November 23-24 


October 25-26 
October 26 
October 26 
October 26 


October 19 


October 12 
October 19 
October 26 
November 2 


November 9 
November 16 


October 24-26 


October 26-27 


October 19 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 
October 26 
October 26 
October 26 
November 2 


October 12 
October 12 
October 19 
October 26 
October 27 
November 30 
October 25-26 
October 25-26 
November 22-24 
October 19 
October 26 


November 23 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Tri-State Commercial Education Association......... 
Vermont Education Association .. . 

Virginia Education Association 

Winfield, Kansas, Educational] Clinic 


Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


Wisconsin Education Association- 
Southwestern. .... 
Lake Superior 
Northern........... 
Northwestern....... 


Wyoming Education Association. .... . 





WON, icc ccc cece October 5-6 


Burlington October 11-12 
Richmond November 20-22 
Winfield October 4-6 


Green Bay October 26-27 


Platteville October 5 
Superior October 11-12 
Ashland. . October 11-12 


Eau Claire October 11-12 





Casper... . November 1-3 








Dr. Musgrave Is Appointed at San Marcos 


Dr. Alvin W. Musgrave 
was recently appointed 
head of the department 
of business administra- 
tion, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas. His 
new position will begin 
with the opening of the 
fall term. 

Dr. Musgrave holds 
the higher degree from 
the University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; the Mas- 
ter’s degree from South- 
ern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas: and 
the Bachelor’s degree from the East ‘Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 
He has taught in the schools of Kaufman 
County, Texas, and for four years was head 
of the commercial department of the Kauf- 
man High School. He taught in several 
summer sessions at the Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College prior to becoming a 
regular member of the department of busi- 
ness administration in 1939. 

Dr. Musgrave has published a number of 
articles in periodicals covering the field of 
business administration. He had devoted 
much time to the study of programs for 
training commercial teachers in American 
teachers colleges, and has also made a study 
of vocational training at the junior-college 
level and of postwar plans for vocational 
training. 

Dr. Musgrave is a Methodist, belongs to 
Alpha Chi and Phi Delta Kappa, is a mem- 
ber of the Lions Club, and holds the office of 
president of the Hays County unit of the 
Texas State Teachers Association. 





Dr. A. Musgrave 
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School Newspaper Contest 


Slightly over 100 newspapers were re- 
ceived in the Annual School Newspaper 
Contest sponsored by Julius Nelson. The 
only requirement for entrance was that the 
newspaper must be duplicated from a type- 
written copy. Newspapers were judged on 
the basis of layout, quality of duplication, 
and general appearance. The literary quali- 
ties were not considered. 

The paper that won first place was the 
Vilmarian, submitted by the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary Academy, Buffalo, New 
York. Sister Mary Liliose was faculty ad- 
visor and Joan Malikowska was editor. 

A beautiful bronze and walnut plaque, 
with appropriate lettering, went to the first- 
place winner. Twenty-two other newspapers 
received honorable mention. Advisors of 
these papers will each receive a copy of the 
booklet, Typrinting, which gives quite a bit 
of material of value to school newspapers. 

Of the twenty-two honorable mention win- 
ners, the following were of exceptional merit: 
The Echo, High School, Riverton, lowa; The 
Pines, High School, Pine Bluffs, Wyoming; 
Pow-Wow, High School, Bonner Springs, 
Kansas; The Clarion, High School, Minford, 
Ohio; Hi Lights, Lansing Rural High School, 
Lansing, Kansas. 

Entries in the 1946 contest will be received 
up to April 1, 1946. No entrance or examina- 
tion fee of any kind is required. The only 
rule for qualification is that the newspaper 
must be duplicated from a typewritten copy. 
Newspapers will be judged on the basis of 
layout, quality of duplication, and general 
appearance. Copies should be sent to Julius 
Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. First prize, as usual, will be a 
bronze and walnut plaque; other prizes will 


be announced later. 
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ASK ANY 
ope TEACHER! 





any teacher who has used — 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry e Fourth Edition 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is now used in more schools 
than all competing textbooks combined. This popularity has 
come about through some fundamental reasons. Teachers 
continue to tell us that since changing to 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING they have obtained better results than with 
any other book. 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is a scientifically organized 
book. Learning is not left to accidental processes. If you 
follow the lesson plans and techniques in 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, you will get good results. You will like some 
of the new devices for forcing speed and accuracy. These 
include selected-goal typing and calling-the-throw drills. 


With 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING you may obtain op- 
tional workbooks and tests. A teachers’ manual (really a 


methods book) is furnished when 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is ordered. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 








Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Standards of Accreditment and Graduation 
Standards. 1945. A publication of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, which is an asso- 
ciation of private schools. A 16-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet dealing with such topics as “Standards 
of Accreditment,” “Faculty,” “Buildings,” “Equip- 
ment,” “Curriculum,” “Administration,” “‘Examina- 
tions,” “Diplomas,” and “Charges.” For information 
write to the executive secretary, C. W. Woodward, 
College of Commerce, Burlington, Iowa. 


Review of Business Education. Research Issue, 
1945 Series. A 40-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanica] College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon 
Fraternity. This bulletin contains a digest of the re- 
search studies submitted in competition for the annual 
research award given by the Fraternity. It contains a 
digest of eight different research studies. For informa- 
tion write to Stuart B. Seaton, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Achievement. April, 1945. A 12-page, printed 
magazine which illustrates the projects that are being 
carried on throughout the country by groups of students 
who are guining practical experience by operating their 
own businesses. Annual subscription, 25 cents. Pub- 
lished monthly. Order from Junior Achievement In- 
corporated, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 


York. 


The First Ten Years. An 11-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet which presents the history of the first 
ten years of the Chicago Area Business Educators As- 
sociation. The introduction was written by David E. 
Johnson. Copies may be obtained from Miss Elsie 
Freitag, 1260 East Merchants Street, Kankakee, Illinois. 


Typrinting. 1945. By Julius Nelson. A 16-page, 
attractively illustrated booklet which shows teachers 
how to use the typewriter for the artistic printing of 
letters and numerals. It contains eight complete alpha- 
bet styles of various sizes, including two shaded styles. 
All the work can be done on the standard typewriter. 
It is useful for designing notices, posters, programs, 
publications, and special letterheads. Single copy 25 
cents, with a discount for larger quantities. Order from 
Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. 

Bibliography for Office Managers. April, 1945. 
A 120-page, printed, plastic-bound, paper-cover book. 
Part I is an alphabetic subject index. Part II is a 
classified bibliography giving the titles and sources. 
Part II contains a list of publications and publishers 
from which the references have been taken. Price $3.00. 
Order from National Office Management Association, 
secretary, W. H. Evans, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 





Investing in Yourself. 
Consumer Education Series, Unit No. 4. 
printed, paper-bound book containing many illustra- 


1945. By Ruth Strang. 


A 90-page, 


tions. This is a unit for high school students. It con- 
tains seven chapters as follows: ““You Are Worth In- 
vesting In,” “‘Values and Goals for Your Investment 
in Yourself,” “What is Your Present Capital?” “In- 
vestments of Time,” “Investing in Education,” “In- 
vesting in Your Work,” and “Investing in Your Per- 
sonal Development.” Price 25 cents a copy with dis- 
counts on larger quantities. Order from Consumer 
Education Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Specific Teaching Methods for Bookkeeping 
and Accounting. 1945. Monograph No. 62. A 64- 
page, printed, paper-bound monograph containing 
articles reprinted from THe BaLaNcre SHEET. It is 
divided into eight parts covering the following topics: 
“General Principles of Teaching Bookkeeping,” ‘“Test- 
ing and Grading,” “Using Practice Sets,” “Taxation 
and Accounting,” “The Journal,” “The Work Sheet,” 
“Adjusting and Closing the Ledger,” and “Control 
Accounts.” This monograph will be useful for teachers 
in service and for teacher-training classes. Single copies 
free. Order from South-Western Publishing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 

Typewriter Care. 1945. A 20-page, printed, 
paper-bound, illustrated booklet prepared by the Fed- 
eral Work Improvement Program. Bulletin No. 1 of 
Equipment Maintenance Series. It contains thirty- 
eight illustrations which show the following topics: 
“How to Keep Your Typewriter Working,” ‘How to 
Lift and Carry a Typewriter,” “Fastening the Type- 
writer to the Desk,” “‘Removing the platen,” “Ten 
Helpful Cautions,” and “Typewriter Care Check List.” 
Price 10 cents. Order from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D. C. 


A Vocabulary of Business and Economic 
Terms of Popular Usage. March, 1945. By A. J. 
Lawrence. A 134-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. This bulletin contains the 
Doctorate study of Professor Lawrence. It contains 
five chapters with a comprehensive bibliography. 
Chapter One is an introduction. The other chapters 
are as follows: “Related Vocabulary Investigations,” 
“Procedures of This Investigation,” “Summary, Con- 
clusions, and Recommendations,” and “Lists of Terms.” 
This vocabulary study will be useful to textbook writ- 
ers as well as to teachers who are attempting to develop 
a satisfactory business vocabulary. For information 
write the Bureau of School Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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| GENERAL 
| BUSINESS 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 





| With applied arithmetic problems 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business. It is recom- 
mended for all students, but especially for those who plan to work in business. 
It provides (a) an understanding of the fundamental business practices, and (b) 

' an understanding of relations between business and society. This treatment pro- 
vides a basic background for the further study of business. Since various fields 
of business knowledge are studied, the students are aided in decisions in plan- 
ning school programs. 


Ld The book is rich in content, covering such topics as money, banking relations, 
budgeting, borrowing, installment buying, insurance, traveling, communica- 

| tion, and shipping. Fundamental business procedures, such as filing and keeping 
fe records are covered. The projects with each lesson include correlated arithmetic. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Inference 
He: “I wish I had a nickel for every girl I’ve kissed.” 
She: “What would you do? Buy a pack of gum?” 
ee e@ e@ 
Table Manners 


“Stop reaching across the table, Junior. Haven't 
you a tongue?” 


“Yes, sir, but my arm is longer.” 


eee 
Could Be 
“So you met your wife at a dance? Wasn't that 
romantic?” 
“No. Embarrassing. I thought she was at home 
taking care of the kids.” 


s * * 
Trapped 


The tourist had stopped in a small rural village. He 
was preparing to resume his journey when he noticed 
the town constable watching him narrowly. 

“‘What’s the speed limit here?” he asked, thinking it 
wise to be prepared. 

“Never ye mind, young fellow,” replied the rustic 
cop. “Jest yew try t’ git out o’ this town without bein’ 
arrested.” 

ee ¢ e 


A Bit Late 


Deacon Jones was very ill. His brethren were keenly 
interested in his condition. Toward the end, bulletins 
were posted on the backboard outside of his home. 

1 a. M. Deacon Jones very much worse. 

2 a.M. Deacon Jones sinking fast. 

3 a.M. Deacon Jones very low. 

4 4.M. Deacon Jones dead. Gone to heaven. 

The little boy read the bulletin and then added this: 

5 a. M. Great excitement in heaven. Deacon Jones 
not yet arrived. 

e ee 
For Crying Out Loud! 


A very stout man was walking on the promenade 
of a seaside town when he noticed a weighing machine 
with the notice: “I speak your weight.” 

He put a penny in the slot and stood on the platform. 
A voice answered: “One at a time, please!” 
e ¢e 


Hard To Please 


A farmer had a son at college. At the end of the first 
year the son came home in high feather. He stood 
second in his class. 

“Second?” said the father. “Second! Why didn’t 
you stand first? What do you go to college for?” 

The young man returned for his second year, deter- 
mined to win first place. At the end of the year he re- 
turned home and announced his success. 

The father looked at him for a few minutes in silence, 
then shrugged his shoulders, and said: “‘At the head of 
— eh? Well, it can’t be much of a college, after 
all. 
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Something Chummy 


”? 


“T tell you I won’t have this room!” protested the 
old lady to the bellboy who was conducting her. “I’m 
not going to pay good money for a closet with a folding 
bed. If you think that just because I’m from the 
country—” 

“Get in, lady, get in,”’ the boy cut in wearily. ‘This 
isn’t your room. This is the elevator.” 

ee e@ e 


What He Learned 


Mrs. Nextdore: “What has your boy learned at 
school so far this term?” 

Mrs. Nayber: “He has learned that he’ll have to be 
vaccinated, that his eyes aren’t really mates, that his 
teeth need repairing, and that his method of breathing 
is entirely obsolete.” 

eee 
Indigestion 


My breakfast lies over the ocean, 
My dinner lies over the sea, 
My tummy lies in such commotion, 
Don’t mention my supper to me. 
e @ e@ 
Pancake Eater 


A man went to the doctor to find out what had made 
him sick. 

“What did you have for breakfast,” the doctor 
wanted to know. 

“T et seven pancakes,” the man told him. 

“Ate,” said the doctor. 

“Well, maybe it was eight that I et,” said the pa- 
tient. 

e ee 


Definition 


Temperament: A temper too old to be spanked 
e ee 
Efficiency 


The department store engaged an efficiency expert, 
whose obsession was to move the departments to dif- 
ferent parts of the store every day. One day a section 
would be on the top floor, the next day it would be in 
the basement, and on the third day it would be placed 
where the restaurant had been. 

After three weeks of this an old lady approached a 
harassed floorwalker and asked him if he could tell her 
where the draperies department was. 

*‘No, madam,” he said wearily; “but if you'll stand 
here for a few minutes I’m sure you'll see it go by!” 

ee ee 


Kerrect, Grandpa! 


“Girls were harder to kiss in your day, weren’t they, 
Grandpa?” 

““Mebbe, mebbe,”’ ventured the old man, “but it 
wasn’t so blamed dangerous. I never heard of a parlor 
sofa running off the road and smashing into a light 
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